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MEMB ER SHIP INFORMATION 

Memberships fall into the following categories: Life - $100.00, 
Contributing - $10<>00, Active - $5*00, Joint (husband and wife) - $6,00, 
Student (l8 and over) - $2.00, Junior (under 18) - $1.00, & Corresponding 
(residing over 20 miles from Hamilton) - $2.50. 

The Hamilton Naturalists' Club is interested in promoting public 
interest in the appreciation, study, and conservation of our native heritage. 
Meetings are held monthly from September to May inclusive and'VISITORS ARE 
ALWAYS WELCOME. The WOOD DUCK is published nine times yearly and is mailed., 
free to members. Currently held sanctuaries are maintained at Spooky Hollow 
and Short Hills Wilderness Area, 

Contact our Membership Secretary, Bruce Mackenzie, 281 East 26th St. , 
Hamilton, Ont. L8V 3C9 (Phone 385-1422). 

**************** 

JA NUARY MEETING. WED. JAN. 11, 1978 - This is your invitation to join us. 
Bring a friend and enjoy an evening featuring Mr. John Wpingartner and 
"Nature Through The Seasons". See also report on Dec. meeting - page 87. 
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HAMILTON NATURALISTS 1 CLUB EXECUTIVE 1977-78 

Past President - Mrs. Marion Shiyas. 18 Rcwanwood Ave., Dundas^OnJ:. L9H 41 
President - Mr. James DowalI, 29 Emerson St,,Hamilton,One.L8S 2X2 

1st Vice Pres. 

& Field Events - Mr. Robert Curry, 92 Hostein Dr., Ancaster,Ont. L9G 2S7 
2nd Vice Pres. 


& Programme - Mr, Ford Smith, 708-360 Torrance St,,Burlington,0nt.L7R 2R9 
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Secretary - Mrs. Ruth Summers, 675 Cedar Ave,, Burlington,0nt. L7T 2R6 


Directors - 

Membership - Mr. Bruce Mackenzie, 281 E, 26th St.,Hamilton,Ont, L8V 3C9 

Publicity - Mr. Dave Copeland, 28 Sandalwood Ave.,Hamilton, Ont, L8T 2E3 

Sanctuary - Mrs. Marion Shivas, 18 Rowanwood Ave., Dundas,Ont. L9II 4El 

Conservation - Dr. Walter Glooschenko, Carlisle P,0‘, Ont. LOR 1H0 

Wood Duck Editor-Mr. Ron Ilepworth, 259 Euston Road, Burlington, Ont. I, 7L 4V8 
Social - Mrs. Barbara Reid, 2 Mayfair Court, Dundas, Ont. L9H 3P2 

Director at Large Mr. Paul Attack, 14 Cameron Drive, Ancaster, Ont, L9G 2L3 

*************** 


WELCOME TO T H ESE NEW MEMBERS 

Mf. B.R. Ronald, 1377 Birch Ave., Burlington,Ont. L73 1J2 
Mr. Paul D, Smith, Apt. 618, 1830 Main St.W.,Hamilton, Ont. L8S 1H5 
Miss Irene Booker, 150 Mohawk Rd.E., Apt,507, Hamilton,Ont. L9A» 2H1 
Mr, Harold Mitchell, 238 West Royal Parkway, Williamsville,N.Y. 14221 
Mr. Howard W.J. Hill, 50C MacNab North, Apt. H.02, Hamilton, Ont. LSL 1L8 
Mrs. Rachel McLeod, R.R. No* 3> Puslinch* Ont. NOB 2JO 

********************* 

*********** 

¥ 

FROM THE EDITOR ■ 

IDEAS FOR A NEW YEAR: 

This is often a time to reflect (those of us who can T t escape to warmei 
climates) on the experiences of the past summer and to make plans for better 
things next summer as we enter this new year. There needn't be such a laige 
gap in our activities just because of the interruption of cold weather. 

Every season offers unique and awe-inspiring experiences, and winter is no 
exception. Ever visit your favourite summer haunts in the depth of winter? 
Spooky Hollow, Crieff Bog, Skunk's Misery, Beverly Swamp, etc? Sometimes you 

have to be a little choosy to get the full experience - like just after a 

fresh snowfall, even while it is snowing or in blowing snow conditions. I re¬ 
member a few years back a particular combination of freezing rain and snow ler fc 
a solid crust of ice covered with a thin layer of fine snow. The woods were 
alive with animal tracks of which even the finest details of claw marks were 
clearly visible. In another year, the ponds and streams were covered in a 
crystal clear layer of ice which allowed you to see the fish beneath. It pays 
to take advantage of these opportunities as every year is different and some 
of these experiences are almost in "a once in a lifetime" category. For the 
naturalist, winter need not be a lost cause. Take advantage of it. 

ORIGINAL ARTICLES' NEEDED ■ 

I have had to cut down on this issue because of lack of response. My iile 
• is 'below' empty and unless you respond quickly, the next issue will be desper¬ 
ate. Let's hear from you — or is there anybody out there? Address your corres¬ 
pondence to Ron Hepworth, 259EustonRoad, Burlington, Ont. L7L 4V8. 
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I! MONTHLY GENERAL MEETING 


MONTHLY GENERAL MEETING 


Date and Time 

Place: 

Speaker: 


WEDNESDAY, J AN UARY 11, 1978 at 8:00 p.m . 

( Note change from regular meeting night) 

Royal Botanical Gardens Headquarters Building 
680 Plains Road West, Burlington, Ontario 

MR, JOHN WEINGARTNER will present his special program 
entitled - 

'' NATUR E THROUG H THE SEASONS ’' 

Mr. WTeingartner has employed time-lapse photography 
to illustrate the beauty of nature and employs dual 
screens and 2 projectors. Don't miss this outstanding 
photographic presentation, Wednesday, January 11th. 


VISITORS WELCOME 


STAY FOR FELLOWSHIP AND REFRESHMENTS 


CLUB FIELD EVENTS CLUB FIELD EVE NTS CLUB FIELD EVENTS 

SUNDAY, JANUARY 8, 1978 at 8;00 a.m. 

WINTER BIRDS - Start your year list off well before winter really grips. 

Meet at Dundurn Castle parking lot. Bring a lunch. 

Leader: John Olmstead Hamilton 522-0409 


AU DUBON WILDLIFE FILMS 
TUESDAY, JANUARY 10. 1978 at 0:00 p.m, 

" Okavango & Arriba da"- by Bernard Nathanson 

This is a double feature. Okavango is about the second largest river 
in Southern Africa. The focal point is the delta and its wildlife 
through the seasons. The second film, A rribada illustrates the nesting 
of the Atlantic Ridley Turtles who lay their eggs on a small beach in 
Costa Rica. 

FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 10,1978 at 0;00 p.m. 

" The Marsh - A Quiet Mystery 11 - by Thomas A. Sterling 
This film captures the marsh in all seasons. The many images include 
the stillness of winter - deer, coyotes and opossum; migrating birds 
from spring to fall; the organisms of summer waters ; and brilliant 
autumn color. 


The Audubon Wildlife Films are presented at the R.B.G. Headquarters at 
680 Plains Road West, Burlington, Ontario. Individual tickets ($1,75) 
may be purchased at the door or for further information please call the 
R.B.G. Headquarters at 527-1158. 


ADVANCE N OTICE: Next General Meeting will be held on Monday, February. _13 l JL978 

Scheduled speaker is Mr. Ronald Sayter on the Florida Everglades. 

BACK ISSUES OF Y/00D DUCK : The Editor's file is missing pages from the following 
back issues - NOV. 74 & OCT. 75- Can anyone lend or donate these issues? 
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HIKING WITH TH E BRUCE TRAIL CLUB 
SATURDAY, JANUARY 1 4 , 1970 at 11 a.m. 

The Steve Brady Hike ; Bring snowshoes and cross-country skis 
Meet at Hilton Falls (mi 22,9) and go to the 6th line (mi. 20.4)-Toronto 
Section. Retrace to the Blue Trail and follow back to the parking lot. 
Dress warmly and bring a lunch 

Leader: Vi Chornook Burlington 634-9101 

S UNDAY, JANUARY 29, 1978 at 1:30'p.m. 

T he President's Hike ; A short hike from Highway 5 (Mi. 21.6 - Signal 
Hill) to the Guelph Line. This should take about \\ hours and should 
keep your hiking muscles tuned up. Dress warmly and bring a snack if 
desired. 

Leader: Doug Gordon Dundas 627-1842 

SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 11, 1978 at 11 a .m. 

Mount Nemo Hike ; See the countryside in winter conditions. Meet at 
Colling Road and Guelph Line and hike around Mount Nemo. Clear 
weather may provide excellent views looking towards Toronto. Dress 
warmly and bring a lunch. Time approx. 2% hours. 

Leader: Bob Newell Materdoxm 689-4977 


NATURE EVENTS AT THE R.B.G . 

SATURDAYS, JANUARY 14. 21, 28, & FEBRAURY 4 AT 9:30 A.M.-- NATURE CENTRE 

Children's Winter Nature Series : A series of Saturday morning hikes, films and 
discussion groups featuring the winter life of the whitetail deer and red fox. 
There will be two age groups, 6-8 years and 9-13 years. Parents welcome. For 
registration call the RBG headquarters at 527-1158, Meet at the Nature Centre 
off the Old Guelph Road. Leaders: Mr. John Lamoureux and Len Simser. 

THURSDAYS, JANUARY 26. FEBRUARY 2,9,& 16 AT 7:30 P.M.- RBG HEADQUARTERS 

B asic Ornith ology an d Bird Watching : An introduction to bird study for beginners. 
Topics include basic information on habitats and good bird-finding sites in this 
area; a survey of the major bird families; binoculars, telescopes and field 
guides; aspects of behaviour, including territorialism and migration; and bird 
banding. The required text will be 'Birds of North America'. Fee is $12.00 in¬ 
cluding text or $7.00 if you provide your own. Please register by January 19 ,/78. 
Contact the RBG Headquarters for registration form. Instructors: Dr. James 
Pringle, Mr. John Lamoureux and Mr. Len Simser. 

SATURDAY, JANUARY 2 8, 1978 AT 9:30 A.M. - NATURE INTERPRETIVE CENTRE 

Winter Natural History Study : A walk along the trails dri the North Shore of 
Cootes Paradise to observe winter birds, seedpods, berries, and trees and 
shrubs in winter conditions. Here is a chance to become acquainted with our 
winter fauna and the winter features of our native flora. Any aspect of natural 
history will be fair game for observation and study. Come warmly dressed and 
prepared for hiking on the trails. 

Leaders: Dr. James Pringle and Dr. Peter Rice Phone RBG at 527-1158 


************* 





BATS OF ONTARIO - IM FACT AMD FIC TION 

by Dedee vJoodside and Bob Buchanan 
=2 

As summer dusk fades to darkness the airways become the stage for a different 
cast of creatures. Bats, literally thousands of them quit their daytime 
roosts and pour out over lakes, streams and forest clearings taking their 
insect prey deftly on the wing. 

Yet all too often this nightly performance is never witnessed by human 
eyes and it is perhaps due to their nocturnal habit that bats have acquired 
a somewhat sinister reputation together with a host of other mostly ficti¬ 
tious characters who commit nefarious deeds in the gloom of the night. This 
misrepresentation sadly, is manifest in the obvious neglect that man dis¬ 
plays towards this interesting mammal. What we do know about bats is, if 
not fascinating, at least worthy of a good deal of attention. 

Oyer most of Ontario several species of bats can be commonly observed 
feeding from May through September. The Little Brown Bat. Myotis lucifugus , 
and the Big Brown Bat, Eptesicus fuscus , both hibernate in this area and are 
often seen quite early in summer while other species, the Red Bat( Lasiurus 
borealis ), the Hoary Bat (L asiurus cineraus ) and the Silver-haired Bat 
( Lasionycterus noctivigans ), tend to be migratory and so appear later on 
in the summer. Myotis lucifugus is the most numerous and most commonly 
observed bat in Ontario and as such more is known about its habits and 
life history. Shortly after arousal from their hibernating state,females 
actively search for suitable locations for nursery colonies or return to 
old sites where they can bear their young. Crevices under shingles and 
rooftops of many abandoned buildings have proven to be very popular to 
bats as colony sites because of their high ambient temperatures,critical 
to the rapid development of the young. Hursery colonies may also be 
located among hollow trees and other natural enclaves. 

The male bats generally remain torpid during this period of activity and 
colony formation. As the temperatures rise and insects become more 
abundant, the males emerge and disperse to the woods and buildings where 
they live a more solitary life. 

By the end of June after a sixty day gestation period, most young have 
been born and have but a month to master flying and echolocation, an 
ability so integral to all their life functions. The transition from a 
milk diet to an insect one is usually complete by mid-July when most of 
the young are flying and feeding independently. In early August, after 
a mass exodus from the colonies the bats begin to 'swarm'. This unusual 
period of hyper-activity consists of two distinct phases separated by a 
brief lull in activity and is thought to serve a dual purpose. 

First the bats will tour the countryside searching for potential hiberna- 
cula. Perhaps this is the time when the young are escorted to these 
various sites by the more familiar adults. Certainly proven hibernacula 
receive heavy visitation during this time. Secondly, the swarming acti¬ 
vity in different areas may represent preparation by some bats to migrate 
southwards during the fall. These sites that are visited may be termed 
rendezvous points or jumping off sites for lengthy migratory flights. 

The second phase of swarming is often accompanied by increased sexual 
activity and increased incidence of torpid bats in the hibernacula. 

Eptesicus fuscus is quite often found in colonies of My otis lucifugus 
and follows much the same pattern of life history. The strikingly 
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Bats of Ontario - in Fact and Fiction (continued) 

coloured Red Bat however, is a solitary hunter, a rigid teritorialist, 
guarding intrusion of his feeding area by others of his kind and roosting by 
day in the heavy foliage of trees. 

Bats of Ontario total to eight species and as such rank as one of the most 
diverse mammals in the province. While they are all insectivorous their 
feeding strategies vary and thus make possible their coexistence. Bats 
do not fly at random to exploit the myriads of insects available, but 
rather they have been found to partition their resources. This partitioning 
occurs at three levels; taxonomic (selection of insect prey by type-, size 
and species) t spatial (selection of a certain type of feeding grounds or 
altitude of flight) ; and temporal (foraging at given periods of time during 
the night). The various bats are therefore exposed to different prey and 
thus competition and overlap are minimized. Myotis lucifugus and E. fuscus 
for example, are chiefly opportunists, taking advantage of times when certain 
insects are most abundant. Whije M, lucifugus might consume the most dip- 
terans, E . fuscus might devote his energies to the most available coleop- 
terans. nasiurus boreali s, L. cinereus , and Lasionycterus noctivigans how¬ 
ever, are more specific in their prey selection than either of the two brown 
bats, and have been found to be either small insect or moth strategists. 
Whereas these species show a toxonomic level of partitioning very clearly, 
Pipistrellis subflavus and Myo tis leibf i display the temporal aspect well. 
They are both crepusular and hence feed mainly on swarming insects active 
at dusk. 

In addition to food, the availability of roosts is a limiting factor in 
the presence of bats in a given area, and to be successful in utilizing 
both, the bats of the family Vespertilionidae (the only family represented 
in Ontario) are dependent on echolocation.* This ability is indeed an extra¬ 
ordinary asset for it enables the bat to communicate, determine the suitabi¬ 
lity of prey, and to orient themselves, in short, it provides a total aware¬ 
ness of the environment. The wealth of knowledge recently accumulated on 
echolocation deserves far more attention than can be given in this article. 
Perhaps it is enough to note that beyond our range of hearing an entirely 
new world of sound exists that, if detected, would expose a fascinating 
interplay between bats, their prey and their environment. Especially 
interesting is how some kinds of moths have become attuned to the bats' 
ultrasonic world. They have developed auditory organs that detect bat 
signals and enable them to attempt evasive manoeuvers. This includes some 
moths of the families Noctuidae, Sphingidae, Arctiidae, and a few others. 
Those moths and their mimics who wish to advertise impalitability to bats 
actually emit ultrasonic sound. These 'stinging' moths and their vocal 
intercourse with bats are the subject of current research. 

Bats themselves have few natural enemies in this part of the world although 
torpid bats that sometimes become dislodged from winter roosts fall easy 
prey to deer mice (peromyscus) who seek shelter in the same hibernacula, 

Man remains the only major threat to a bat's livelihood. Fumigation, des¬ 
truction of virgin forests and nursery colonies, visitation to hibernacula 
during the winter and the renovation of old buildings all yield drastic 
results. Justification for such action taken against bats is usually the 
threat of rabies and disease or the fear of people towards them, but this 
is hardly justification enough. Far behind dogs, cats, foxes, skunks, cows 

(continued on page 81 ... 


(*It should be noted that not all bats echolocate - except for one genus, 
the bats of the suborder Megachiroptera (the fruit-eating bats)do not possess 
this ability.) 
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ONTARIO NATURE TOUR S 

BIRDING FOR BEGIN NERS - Toronto - Feb. 11-12, 1978 

Winter is the best time to start birding. You can easily see 40 or 
more species per day. Your views are unobstructed and the birds are 
often in large flocks. 

To learn the fundamentals, which will enable you to readily identify 
the ..later species, plan to join David Broughton and Gus Yaki in the 
Toronto region for a day or two of seeking out the wintering species. 
The sightings of Robins and Goldfinches may astonish you - but you will 

be in for more surprises. Daily fee.$12,00; two days.,...$22,00 

For further information, contact 

ONTARIO NATURE TOURS, 6372 Montrose Road,Niagara Falls,Ontario L2H 1L6 

or phone 416 356-1089 

BIRD CHECKLISTS TO BE UPDATED 

A1 Sandilands and Bruce Duncan of the Grand River Conservation 
Authority are updating a 1974 Checklist of Birds of the Grand River 
Watershed. If anyone has records of birds that are less than common 
and that have been seen in the watershed at any time, that information 
would be appreciated. 

In addition, a checklist of birds of Taquanyah Conservation Area 
near Cayuga, Ontario is also in preparation and any unusual birds 
that have been seen there could be specifically noted as such. 

Please send any sightings to Bruce Duncan, 760 Mohawk Rd. West, 
Apt. 615, Hamilton, Ontario L9C 6p6 or phone either 383-4972 or 
768-3288 (Hagersville). 

All sightings will be acknowledged if used in the checklists - 
and, of course, will be greatly appreciated, 

*************** 

******* 


Bata of Ontar io - continued from page 80 

and other mammals for legitimate reports of rabies are the bats of Ontario, 

They are seclusive creatures and are generally passive carriers of rabies; 
meaning that they may die of the disease without expressing aggressive symptoms. 

With regard to some bat folklore — bats are not blind, in fact some bats 
have excellent sight; and no, bats do not get entangled in your hair, nor will 
they attack you personally unless of course, it is to take advantage of the : 
swarms of insects that are so attracted by man. If there is a pest in our 
Ontario woods, it is hardly a bat. 

(reprinted from Thunder Bay Newsletter, Vol. 29(3),Nov/75) 


FOREST FIRE REPORT FOR 1977 SEASON 

OTTAWA: - In its final report for the 1977 forest fire season, the Canadian 
Forestry Service, Fisheries and Environment Canada, records a total of 8,702 
during the months April to October inclusive, affecting a total of l,o38,000 
hectares. The 10 year average is 8,580 fires (l,092,000 hectares). 
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N EWS CLIPPINGS 


HE WS CLIPPIN GS 


OPEN S EASON ON BIRD LIFE IN IT ALY 
by David Willey (from Christian Science Monitor,Aug.30/77) 

Rome: Italy's annual slaughter of xtfild life has begun with the official 
opening of the hunting season in many parts of the country. 

Just under 2 million Italians have hunting gun licenses and, if the 
hundreds of thousands of poachers are added, it comes to a density of 
hunters per acre at least 10 times greater than in any other West Euro¬ 
pean country with the exception of France. 

In the first hours of enthusiastic shooting Aug. 28, more than 
one tourist made anxious enquiries from the police as to whether a revo¬ 
lution had started. 

The Italians are regarded as unsporting by Northern Europeans 
because they hunt migratory birds, many of them songbirds which are 
listened to and not shot elsewhere. The Nordic members of the European 
Community are trying to persuade the Italians to abolish the traditional 
netting of small birds for use as decoys by hunters, and to protect more 
species from indiscriminate killing. 

- • 

There are two reasons why they are having a hard time; 

1. The power of the sporting arms and ammunition industry which has an 
annual turnover of more than $350 million a year and exerts powerful 
lobby pressures in the Italian Parliament. 

2. The reluctance of Italians to give up a habit which dates from the 
time when widespread poverty meant that the prospect of some extra 
protein from starlings or thrushes made a welcome addition to the 
diet of country people. 

The law regulating hunting in Italy dates back to Fascist times and 
gives carte blanche to hunters for seven months in the year. It is 
inefficiently enforced owing to a lack of state game wardens. 

The cruel custom of netting songbirds was abolished briefly seven 
years ago but reintroduced after pressure by thehunters lobby in Parlia¬ 
ment. 


A new bill entitled "Law for the Protection of Fauna and the Regu¬ 
lation of Hunting" has been painfully drafted and redrafted, passing 
backwards and forwards between the two houses for over six years, 

Politicians of all colors, and particularly the Communists, realize 
that it would be bad politics to alienate the millions of Italians who 
call exterminating their country's wildlife sport. 

In the absence of a new law valid all over the country, each region 
has made its own rules with the result that there is widespread confusion 
about what is and is not permitted to hunters this year. 

In the Venice region, where the much criticized netting of migratory 
songbirds takes place, a law dating back to che Austro-Hungarian Empire 
in 1848 has been revived. 

In Sicily permits are not required and thousands of hunters break 
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Open Seas on on Bird Life in Italy (continued) 

the embargo on predawn hunting by shooting rabbits through the night by 
the headlights of their cars. In order to hunt, Italians are supposed 
to have a local permit, which costs up to $70, a sporting license costing 
up to$30 depending on the type of shotgun and an insurance policy costing 
$ 8 . 


Rising transport costs, and prices of sporting guns and cartridges 
are expected to cause some reduction in the numbers of hunters this 
season. 

Bad weather is blamed for the premature departure to warmer climes 
in Africa of many migratory birds and for a general scarcity of game 
this year. 

The Italian Bird Protection League was founded 12. years ago and is 
doing what it can to educate public opinion against the indiscriminate 
killing of songbirds. The league estimates that 156 million migratory 
birds on their way to or from nesting grounds in Northern Europe are 
exterminated every year by Italian hunters, 

(submitted by Laurel North) 

MAN MOVES IN FOR THE KRILL 


The decimation of the great inhale population has freed Antarctic 
fur seals from their chief competitors for food and led to an estimated 
doubling of their numbers every 4 years. From a population of a few 
hundred in the 1930s, their numbers have grown to 300,000, and report¬ 
edly could reach their original millions in 15 to 20 years. 

Although the near-extinction of the fur seals, followed by pro¬ 
tection and explosive repopulation, represents one of the most re¬ 
markable episodes in man's influence on the marine environment, a new 
competitor for their food supply has appeared on the scene, Walter 
Sullivan reports in the New York Times, 

Harvesting ships have been specially designed to capture krill, 
a small shrimp-like crustacean that reaches 2 inches in length and 
serves as a major sustenance of fur seals, great whales, penguins, and 
man - the Japanese prepare them as a delicacy, the Russians as a paste. 

Krill harvesting has been developed over the past 15 years by 
Japan and the USSR; Britain, Poland, Taiwan and West Germany have now 
joined in. Although harvesting to date has been small (30,000 tons 
in 1975), potential yields are estimated to range from 50 to 200 
million tons as compared to the current world fish catch of 65 to 70 
million tons. 

Elephant seals, whose numbers were so depleted in 1964 that 
harvesting was ended, are also reported recovering, with some 600,000 
now on sub-Antarctic islands. 

(reprinted from Intercom,Population Ref,Bureau Inc. 

Vol.5(9)-Sept./77) 

****************** 

WHAT CAN YOU DO WITH THOSE USED C HR ISTMAS TREES? The RBG will accept your tree 
to be used as valuable winter- protection for plant collections in the Spring 
Garden and Hendrie Park. Later on they are shredded for use as mulch. 
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NOTEWORTHY dIRD RECORDS 

Number of species recorded tc December 15, 1977 - 277 
F - indicates the first record for the migration 


L - indicates the last 

record for the migration 


Common Loon 

Nov. 

26 

1 La Salle Park 

K. McLaughlin) Epp 

Red-necked Grebe 

D-c . 

3 

9 Shoreacres & Oakville 

K. A W. McLaughlin 

Common Loon 

Aug. 

14 

60 W end Lake Ontario 

3. 0. S. members 

Horned Grebe 

Dec . 

3 

8 Shoreacre s & Oakville 

K. & W. McLaughlin 


Dec . 

10 

2 Confederation Park 

K. & W. McLaughlin 

Pied-billed Grebe Nov. 

22 

1 Taquanyah Cons. Area 

Bruce Duncan 

Great blue Heron 

Nov. 

20 

1 Valley Inn 

Walter Peace. 


Dec. 

4 

11 Dundas Marsh 

Wormington, Finlayson 


Dec . 

10 

1 East end of o>ay 

Alan Worming tori . 

Mute Swan 

Nov. 

20 

2 Valley Inn 

'Walter Peace 


Dec . 

6 

3 La Salle. Park 

Alan Wormington 

Whistling Swan 

Nov. 

19 

1 La Salle Park 

K. & W. McLaughlin 

Ca nada Goose 

Dec. 

14 

250 uronte 

Mark Jennings 

-oarnacle Goose 

Nov. 

19L 

1 Christie Cons. Area 

.uob Westmore 

Gadwall 

Dec. 

1 

5 Dundas Hydro Station 

R. Stamp, D. Agro 

Pintail 

Dec. 

4 

2 Dundas Hydro Station 

Finlays n, Wormington 

Green-winged Teal Nov. 

26 

102 Dundas Hydro Station 

Alan Wormington 


Dec , 

1 

20 Dundas Hydro Station 

R. Stamp, D. Agro 


Dec . 

4 

17 Dundas Hydro Station 

Finlayson, Wormington 


Dec, 

6 

1 'Willow Point 

A. Wormington 

Blue-winged Teal 

Dec . 

4, 6 

1 Dundas Hydro Station 

Finlayson, Wormington 

N. Shcveler 

Nov. 

27 

10 East end of Day 

Kevin McLaughlin 


Dec. 

10 

2 East end of uay 

Finlayson, 'Wormington 

Redhead 

Nov. 

26 

164 oronte 

Mark Jennings 

Ring-necked Duck 

Dec. 

3 

1 Dundas Marsh 

K. & W. McLaughlin 

Canvasback 

Dec . 

11 

8 Burlington Golf Club 

Bob Westmore 

Harlequin Duck 

Dec . 

3 

1 imm. m. Lakeland Beach 

K & w. McLaughlin 

White-wing. Scoter Dec 

. 3 

17 Confederation Park 

K. & W. McLaughlin 

black Scoter 

Nov. 

20 

1 Lake at Shoreacres 

McLaughlin, Epp 

Ruddy Duck 

Nov. 

27 

8 East find of ^ay 

Kevin McLaughlin 

Hooded Merganser 

Nov. 

26 

36 Valley Inn 

Alan wormington 


Dec. 

3 

5 Valley Inn 

K. & W. McLaughlin 

Turkey Vulture 

Oct. 

22L 

20 Hf’ndrie Park 

ft. Gaymer, L. Hamilton 

Goshawk 

Nov. 

23 

1 ad. W of uull 1 s Point 

j->ill McLaughlin 

Sharp-shinned 

Nov. 

19 

1 N. shore Dundas Marsh 

K. & Vv McLaughlin 

Hawk 

Nov. 

25 

1 Hwy. 8 above Dundas 

Tom & Anne Reid 


Dec . 

10 

1 Sulphur Springs 

Finlayson, Wormington 

Red-shouldered H 

.Dec. 

6L 

2 Woodland Cemetery 

Alan Wormington 

Rough-legged 

Dec . 

4 

1 Harvest Road 

Tom & Anne Reid 

Hawk 

Dec . 

6 

1 'Woodland Cemetery 

Alan Wormington 

Golden Eagle 

Nov. 

16 

1 imm. Shade's.Mill Conservation Bruce Duncan 


Nov. 

17L 

Area, Cambridge 

11 11 11 

Marsh Hawk 

Dec. 

6 

1 Woodland Cemetery 

Alan Wormington 


Dec. 

7 

1 Taquanyah Cons. Area. 

Bruce Dundan 

Gray Partridge 

Dec . 

10 

20 Mud St. & 8th Road E. 

K. & W. McLaughlin 


Dec . 

11 

11 South side Caledonia 

Ridout, Wormington 

American Coot 

Dec . 

6 

2 willow Point 

Alan Wormingt n 

Killdeer 

Nov. 

26 

30 Dundas Marsh 

Alan we rmington 


Dec. 

2 

1 orente Creek 

Mark Jennings 
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Killdeer 

Dec. 

4 

6 University Landing 

Wormingt>~n, Finlayson 


dec. 

6 

2 Dundas Hydro Station 

Wormington, Finlayson 

Common Snipe 

Nov. 

20 

1 Valley inn 

McLaughlin, Epp 


Ncv. 

28 

1 Shell Fark, nr nte 

Mark Jennings 

Pectoral 

Dec . 

3 

1 University Landing 

Robert Finlayson 

Sandpiper 

Dec. 

4L 

1 Dundas Hydro Station 

Finlaysc n, Wormington 

White-rumped 

Nov. 

19 

1 West of Bull's Point 

K. & W. McLaughlin 

Sandpiper 

Nov. 

23L 

1 University Landing 

Alfred Epp 

Dunlin 

Nov 

19L 

10 West of cull's Point 

K. & ,W. McLaughlin 

Sanderling 

Nov. 

19L 

1 West cf cull's Point 

K. W. McLaughlin 

Glaucous Gull 

Dec. 

4 

1 Dundas Marsh 

Alan 'Wormington 

Gt. clack-b. GullNov. 

20 

3 Valley Inn 

Walter Peace 

Bonaparte 1 s Gull 

Nov. 

26 

6 Dundas Marsh 

McLaughlin, Epp 

Screech Owl 

Dec. 

6 

1 University Landing 

Finlayson, We-rmington 

Snowy Owl 

Nov. 

3 OF 

1 Q. E . W. Grimsby 

fide Ron Ridout 

Yellow-shafted 

Dec. 

4 

1 Hwy. 8 above Dundas 

Tom & Anne Reid 

Flicker 

Dec. 

10 

2 Sulphur Springs 

Finlay sen, Wormington 

Pileated V/dpkr. 

Dec. 

14 

1 Waterdown 

Rut|$r Lenz 

N. Mockingh ird 

Dec . 

13 

1 Brow ,ftd., Waterdown 

Joan Page 

nroivn Thrasher 

Dec. 

6 

1 Willow Point 

Alan Wormington 

American Robin 

Nov. 

8 

14 Hwy. 8 above Dundas 

Tom & Anne Reid 

H ermit Thrush 

Nov. 

27 

1 Crawford Lake 

Joan Allingham 


Dec. : 

10 

1 Sulphur Springs 

Finlayson, Wormington 

Water Pipit 

Nov. 

26 

24 over Valley Inn 

Alan Wormington 


Dec. 

3 

1 Dundas Marsh 

Fred Bodsworth 


Dec 

11L 

1 Bronte 

Mark Jennings 

cohemian Waxwing 

Dec. 

11 

1 cronte 

Mark Jennings 

.Ced?r Waxwing 

Dec. 

11 

60 cr nte 

Mark Jennings 

Northern Shrike 

Nov. 

27 

1 N. shore Dundas Marsh 

Kevin McLaughlin 


Dec. 

4 

1 Waterdown 

Tom & Anne Reid 

0range-cr. Warb, 

Dec. 

6L 

1 Willow Point 

Alan Wormington 

Myrtle Warbler 

Nov. 

10 

1 Caledonia 

Bruce Duncan 

C. Yellowthrcat 

Nov. 

20 

1 Valley Inn path 

Mark Jennings 

Eastern 

Nov. 

22 

1 Taquanyah Cons. Area 

oruce Duncan 

Meadowlark 

Dec . 

15 

1 Shell Park, crente 

Mark Jennings 

Red-winged cl. 

Dec. 

6 

3 Aldershot 

Alan Wormington 

Rusty blackbird 

Nov, 

26 

1 Dundas Marsh 

Kevin McLaughlin 

Common. Grackle 

Dec . 

6 

2 Woodland Cemetery 

Alan Wormington 


Dec . 

16 

1 Eagle Dr., Burlington 

George North 

crown-headed 

Dec . 

6 

4 Aldershot 

Alan Wormington 

Cowbird. 

Dec . 

13 

3 Eagle Dr. Burlington 

Laurel North 

Evening Grosbeak 

Nov. 

19 

8 West rf Bull's Point 

K. St W. McLaughlin 


Nov. 

30 

6 Hwy. 8 above Dundas 

Tom & Anne Reid 

Common Redpoll 

Dec, 

13 

20 Eagle Dr., Burlington 

Laurel North 

Pine Siskin 

Oct. 

• 3F 

1 East Mountain 

Robert MacLaren 


Dec. 

1 

20 Desjardins Canal, Dundas R. Stamp, D. Agr 0 


Dec. 

2, 6 

4 Hwy. 8 above Dundas 

Tom & Anne Reid 

Whice-w. Crossbill Dec 

. 10 

2p Sulphur Springs 

Finlayson, Wormington 

Field Sparrow 

Nov. 

26 

1 Willow Point 

Alan Wormington 


Dec. 

6 

1 Bronte Marsh 

Mark Jennings 

White-crowned Sp.Nov. 

27 

1 West of null's Point 

Kevin McLaughlin 

Swamp Sparrow 

Dec. 

6 

12 Dundas Marsh 

Finlayson, wormington 

Snow nunting 

Dec. 

10 

60 cook Road 

K. & W. McLaughlin 

Please send your 

bird 

records 

5 ’-y the 10th of the month 

to George W. North, 

857 Eagle Drive, 

Burlington, 

Ont., L7T 3A3, or phone 634-5463 
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WHE RE THE BASS GO BEEP 

by David Young 

Want to know one of the better fishing spots in Metro Toronto? John Minor 
will tell you it's the discharge channel of the R. L. Hearn generating station. 

John should know. He's just spent the summer tracking 10 white bass around 
the Toronto waterfront. 

In the early part of June, he surgically implanted each of the fish with a 
"personalized" miniature radio transmitter. Each transmitter has its own specific 
frequency in the 50 MHz broadcast band. 

"Finding 'my' fish," says John, "is just like dialing in a radio station." 

John's work, being conducted by the Research Division for Central Thermal 
Services (Ontario Hydro), is part of a study to dtennine the effect of chlorine 
used to.clean the condensers in thermal stations. 

During the summer, John and his crew — boat skipper Fred Kalbfleishch, chem¬ 
ical technician Rick Pake and summer students Lisa Jones and Tom Hurlburt — mon¬ 
itored the reactions of 'their' fish to the chlorine being discharged in the cool¬ 
ing water at the Hearn station. 

The 10 fish, which averaged 600 g (l.3 lb.) each, were caught in the Hearn 
discharge channel. 

It took John about 10 minutes per fish to implant a transmitter in each fish's 
abdominal cavity. The fish were then immediately returned to the discharge 
channel water. 

Early in the morning, and sometimes on a 24-hour basis, John and his crew 
tried to find everyone of 'their' fish, record its location, time of day, surround¬ 
ing water temperature, the oxygen concentration of the lake and the brightness of 
light at certain depths. 

They're studying various water conditions to see which ones affect the normal 
fish behaviour. 

John says that, as far as he knoxvs, this is the only radiotelemetry study in 
Eastern Canada which shows the movements of fish in these varying natural condit¬ 
ions in addition to chlorination. 

The chlorine level, incidentally, is extremely low, between l/lOth and l/lOOth 
of the levels in a normal swimming pool. 

What do the fish do when chlorinated water goes into the discharge channel? 

"Our observations indicate one of two things," says John. "They either swim 
into a sunken crevice, or a'back-eddy' near the banks where there are lower con¬ 
centrations of chlorine, or they may swim out into the thermal plume in the lake. 

"After the chlorine has disappeared, they gradually return to their previous 
location." 

John adds: "We found that fish don't react as acutely as most published lit¬ 
erature implies. In fact, we found that the fish are not completely driven away 
from the discharge; they generally just seek out areas of lower chlorine concen¬ 
tration within the discharge." 

As a result, it's hoped that future generating stations may continue to use 
low-level amounts of chlorine for cleaning purposes, instead of a mechanical 
system. That could mean a large saving in capital cost. 

The fish have been known to travel up to 11 kilometres in a 24-hour period of 
non-chlorination. "One of our fish even went as far as Ontario Place and back to 
the Hearn station discharge in less than 12 hours." 

(cont'd next page . . .) 
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Wher e The Bass Go Beep (cont' d.) 

A large antenna, to locate the fish, was installed on "Genny", a 10.6 ra boat 
and floating laboratory. 

The different frequencies from each fish's transmitter can be picked up by 
two receivers, a large unit mounted on the boat and a smaller model made for carry¬ 
ing around on land. 

John designed the hand-held antenna for the small portable receiver when he 
was tracking muskellunge in the Kawarthas, in conjunction with his M.Sc. degree 
at the University of Toronto. 

The implanted transmitters generate a signal with an average range of 1.5 km, 
or up to 2.8 km when the fish is swimming near the surface. 

The large antenna on the boat is used to get a rough, long-distance bearing. 
Within the 200 - 300 metre range, the hand-held antenna is used. 

"As for accuracy, we can pin-point a fish within one foot of its actual 
location." 

Fish aren't dumb, by the way. They know they have a good thing going for them¬ 
selves in Hydro's discharge channels — lots of food, just the right water temp¬ 
erature, and apparently nob much aggravation caused by the chlorine. 

(reprinted with permission from Hydroscope, Nov ll/ll issue) 

*** *** *** *** *** *** 

******* 

NOTES FROM THE DB C EFTOER GENERAL MEETING HELD DEG. ll/77 

Mr.Jas. Dowall, President, opened the meeting and introduced our Sanctuary 
Director, Mrs. Marion Shivas who presented some important news concerning the 
acquisition of nature reserves. After briefly explaining the role of the Nature 
Conservqncy of Canada in acquiring properties, Mrs. Shivas announced to the 
members at large that the Hamilton Naturalists' Club was in the process of assist¬ 
ing the purchase of three properties as listed below. 

(a) Acquisition of Crieff Bog by the Hamilton Region Conservation Authority, 
(HRCA) in the amount of $21,250.00 (approx. 57 acres) 

(b) Acquisition of the Anderson property by the Long Point Region Conservation 
Authority adjacent to our Spooky Hollow Sanctuary, 188 acres, in the 
amount of $15,900.00 

(c) Acquisition of the Kennedy property by the HRCA, 50 acres in the Dundas 
Valley, with our share of monetary assistance amounting to $7,750.00 

Mr. Dowall thanked Mrs. Shivas and the Sanctuary Committee was warmly 
applauded by the audience for their splendid works. 

Mr. Ford Smith then introduced the special speaker, Mr. Gerry Quinney of 
Oakville. Mr. Quinney is fast gaining fame with his Quinney Cine Films. One in 
particular on his safari in Africa has been shown twice on television. Two of his 
films were presented to the audience this evening....one entitled "The Forests of 
Costa Rica" which included unusually realistic sound effects. We saw magnificent 
views of exotic birds including rufous tailed hummingbirds and magpie jays. 

Monkeys and three toed sloths were excellently filmed. The second film was "Good 
Bye Red" featuring Mrs. Pat Smith, the "bird lady" of Oakville. This was a lively 
film and showed the life cycle of the red-tailed hawk and gave an insight into the 
rescue work done by Mrs. Smith in treating injured birds with the assistance of 
local veterinarians. 

Mrs. Pat Smith was present in the audience and was introduced to us. The fellow 
ship time after the meeting was enhanced with Christmas cake and coffee as well as 
excellent slides on the Group Show Screen, courtesy of Barry Gherriere & Mrs. Shivas 
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